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quickened. This secularization found expression in that worldliness against which devout men and women vehemently protested, in the growth of anticlericalism, and in the movement for separation of church and state. But the association of Americans with French rationalists who had corne to help the colonies in the revolt against Britain or whose writings enjoyed vogue also fanned the fame of militant deism, The adamantine resistance of the clergy, in both France and America, to the ideals of the French Revolution confirmed its American sympathizers in their opposition to the supernatural doctrines on which' the power of the clergy rested. But the spread of deism among the American masses, even under these favorable circumstances, would scarcely have made such headway as it did without the appearance of new leaders and new methods for spreading the doctrine.
In the early period of the American Enlightenment many deists had hesitated to espouse the cause openly lest they forfeit the approval of those more conservative than themselves. They feared that deism might open the gates to social unrest and equalitarianism by undermining the social control of the masses provided by orthodox religion. But because of the new democratic spirit released by the revolution at home and further stimulated by that in France, deists appeared who took positive joy in spreading their ideas among the masses. Since periodicals and newspapers did not reaclrthe rank and file, new organs appeared which were popular in appeal and specifically dedicated to the cause of winning the people. Enthusiastic deists inaugurated popular societies for spreading the cult and undertook missionary journeys up and down the land. Readable tracts also proved a promising method for taking deism to the people.
The first militantly deistic work from the pen of an American appeared in 1784 under the title Reason the Only Oracle of Man. Although the book was nominally the work of the notorious Green Mountain rebel, Ethan Allen, probably a considerable part of this lively if somewhat crudely executed polemic was actually written by Dr. Thomas Young, a patriotic physician whom Allen had known in Connecticut. The book found few readers; perhaps this was because a fire destroyed all but thirty copies of the first and only edition (an act of God, the orthodox piously held). Yet the revolutionary prestige of its author made it well known, and the diatribes of the orthodox, typical of which are the lines from Timothy Dwight's Triumph of Infidelity, familiarized many with its existence: